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JERUSALEM. 


VIEW TAKEN FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


The bright sunny weather we had so 
long enjoyed had now left us; dark, driv- 
ing clouds flitted ‘across the heavens, the 
wind blew cold, and howled fearfully among 
the rocks, and we approached Jerusalem 
through one of the wildest, gloomiest scenes 
of desolation I ever witnessed. 

After riding for nearly three hours through 
the same dreary and solitary country, 
throughout which the dwelling of man was 
nowhere visible, we ascended a slight emi- 
nence, and the landscape then began to.un- 
bend and relax a little of its stern and bar- 
ren aspect. Olive woods were seen in 
front, and above a short screen of refreshing 
foliage appeared a white cupola, which was 
immediately hailed as ‘‘ El Kuds! Jerusa- 
lem!” Pushing our horses onward to the 
summit of the neighboring hill, behind 
which, in our advance, the small portion of 
the city had disappearéd, we suddenly came 
upon a scene, imposing, from its contrast 
with the country we had lately traversed, 





> or “the Damascus gate.” 


» order or arrangement. 





and certainly one of the most interesting in 
» the whole world. 

Above the olive-woods in front, seated on 
the eminence, appeared a line of houses, 
domes, and minarets, conspicuous among 
which, and high above all, were the white 
cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre,* and the dome of the mosque of Omar. 


) To the left of these rose the’ Mount of 
5 Olives, a lofty and picturesque hill, scatter- 


ed over with olive trees, and crowned with 
| & mosque and a Christian church. 
We descended to the olive groves, and 


) after passing several sepulchral excavations 
F in the adjoining rocks, we came to a long 
» range of stone battlemented Saracenic walls, 
/ and entered the city of Jerusalem by a lofty 


Saracenic gateway, called the Babes-Scham, 
We then trav- 
) ersed a narrow street, between dark gloomy 
} buildings of stone, which were furnished 
with a few narrow windows, with pointed 
arches stuck here and there without any 
The dullness of the 
day, and the gloomy silence and desertion 
of the streets, presented a most saddening 
and melancholy spectacle. The rain be- 


) gan to patter upon the stones, and the 
» clouds, chased along by the wind, threw a 


mournful ‘obscurity over every object. A 
| few Arab women, shrouding themselves un- 
) der the -porch of a mosque, and here and 
/ there a solitary Turk gathering his scanty 


| garments tight about his meagre person, 


* and seeking shelter from the blast, were the 
» only dbjects visible in the silent and desert- 


| ed city. 


rn 


__ “How doth the city sit solitary that was 
‘full of people! how is she become as a 


_ widow! she that was great among the na- 
| tions, and princes among the provinces, 
_ how is she become tributary !” 














“« How hath the Lord covered the daugh- 
ter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and 
cast down from woven 
of Israel !’—Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Bible. : 


* The church is built partly on the low 
and partly on the ascent. It isnot entered from 
the Via Dolorosa; the traveller has to ascend 
the next street, and then, turning to the left, to 
proceed along a winding descent, till he arrives 
at a large open court in front of the church, 
where he can find everything his heart can wish 
in the form of crucifixes, carved shells, beads 
and bracelets, saints and sherbet; all exposed 
to sale, and the venders seated on the ground 
beside their wares. The courtis bougded by 
the wings of the convent: that on the right con- 
tains Mount Calvary, and other superstitious sa- 
cred places; that on the left, the Greek chapel, 
and anciently the belfry. The door of the 
church faces the court; it is on the side of the 
building. It is open qnly on certain days in the 
week, and certain hours in each day. To get it 
opened at any other time, it is necessary to have 
an order of the two convents, the Latin and the 
Groaek, with the sanction of the governor of the 
city. When open, the door is always guarded 
by Turks, who exact a tribute from all who en- 
ter. Once admitted, the visiters may remain all 
night, if they please. The crowd pressing for 
admittance on certain days is immense; and 
the Turks, who keep the door, treat them in the 
roughest manner, notwithstanding that they pay 
for admission, squeezing and beating them about 
like so many cattle. “ It must be allowed,” says 
Dr. Richardson, “that they are often extremely 
riotous, and conduct themselves in a manner 
very unbecoming their character as pilgrims.” 

















Mloral Tales. 
a. 


EMILY MARSH. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 








In the last chapter, we saw our young 
wife and housekeeper gay and joyous, hap- 
py in the present, and hopeful of the future. 
At the end of eighfeen months she was full 
of care and trouble. How could this be, 
when she had calculated so wisely and so 
well. Is there no way of escaping misfor- 
tunes and reverses in life, by’ prudence, 
foresight and resolution? No, there is not. 
Misfortune comes to all, But O! the dif- 
ference when they are the result of our own 
folly, or when they come to us in the ordi- 
nary Providence of God. O! the difference 
when they are met with pride and repining, 
and helpless despondency; or with quiet 
submission, and firm resolution to make the 
best of every thing. 

Mr. Butler’s mother was an old lady who 
had lived by herself in the country. She 
was suddenly seized by a paralytic attack ; 
an inexperienced nurse was hastily brought 
to the house, and she in searching a trunk 
for a roll of linen, accidentally let some 
sparks fall from her candle which she did 
not perceive. In the middle of the night, 


\ 


p to earth the beauty’ 





d | from bed. 





| to her mother. 


the house was discovered to be on fire. 
There was just time to remove the old lady 
to the nearest neighbors, but not time to 
secure a sum of money, which had been 
paid to her the day before, and which was 
on the succeeding day to have been lent 
upon bond and mortgage. This together 
with her house and furniture was destroyed, 
and old Mrs. Butler in one day found her- 
self helpless and penniless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler went together, and 


| brought her with the greatest care to their 


own home. They gave np their own cham- 
ber which was the lightest and pleasantest 
in the house to her use, and no daughter 
ever devoted herself to a mother with more 
tenderness and assiduity, than did Emily 
to her helpless relative. She had at this 
time an infant, a little girl of six months 
old named Caroline, a bright, beautiful 
child, full of rosy health, and a constant 
source of delight and joyful hope to its pa- 
rents. One day Emily was in her nursery, 
looking into the blue eyes of her baby, and 


r answering sinile for smile, and trying to 


teach her to kiss back again, when she heard 


4 a noise in her mother’s room, as if she had 


‘fallen upon the floor in attempting to rise 
She hastily placed her child in 
the arms of her little servant girl and flew 
The child: was frightened 
at the suddenness of the movement; she 
made a spring to follow her mother, and 
fell with force upon the floor. She scream- 
ed and seemed in extreme pain, and upon 
examination it was discovered that her spine 
Ywarkgheen injured by the fall. Her mother 
had the misery, the anguish, of seeing her 
bright and beautiful babe grow pale and 
thin ; of seeing her little perfect form begin 
to bend and wither ; of looking forward to 
a life of pain and deformity,«and mortifica- 
tion for her beloved child, But these were 
not all her troubles. A dangerous epidem- 
ic had raged in the city, and her husband 
had exerted himself among his patients so 
much beyond his strength, as to bring on a 
slow fever, which confined him to his bed, 
and indeed, endangered his life. 

For the first time, he was impatient, and 
despondent. He told his wife, that on the 
very day that he was taken sick, he had of- 
fended one of his richest and most influen- 
tial patrons, by putting off a peremptory 
call, in order to visit a poor patient in a 
dangerous crisis of fever. Alderman Win- 
‘vers had written him a note requesting his 
bill, and telling him that neither he nor any 
over whom he had influence would have 
any farther need of his services. How did 
the young wife, and mother, and daughter, 
and housekeeper, bear all these troubles ? 

Let us watch her for an hour. Now, she 
is in her mother’s chamber. She smooths 
her pillows, and shades the room to that 
soft gentle light, most agreeable to the old 
lady’s shattered nerves. She feeds her with 
her own hand, with a delicate panada which 
she has just made and brought from the 
kitchen, in a nice, china dish. She ar- 
ranges the little stand before her mother’s 


fresh water, the Bible and spectacles which 
she sometimes manages to use for a few 
moments with one eye and hand. Then, 
pressing a kiss upon the wrinkled brow, she 
glides, looking back with an affectionate 
smile, from the room. In another moment, 
she is at her husband’s bedside, soothing, 
cheering, speaking words of’ comfort and 
hope; performing, with a gentle, skilful 
hand, those thousand little offices, so grate- 
ful to the sick, when administered exactly 
as they should be. Is she then among so 
many sick without a nurse to assist her? 
Does her economy, or her pride of skill 
lead her to this? No, she has the best 
nurse to be found in the city, and at the 
highest price. She has perhaps had a little 
pride of economy in things of mere show, 





but where the health and comfort of her 


bed; the bouquet of flowers, the tumbler of 





dear ones is concerned, money is nothing. 
No delicacy that can tempt his mother’s 
feeble appetite, no rarity that her husband 
thinks for the moment he could relish, but 
is immediately procured. 

And now, she visits her nursery, her poor 
little baby’s cradle. Its pale face, its pite- 
ous moan, are for the moment more than 
she can bear; with streaming eyes and 
aching heart, she does all she can to soothe 
and comfort the little sufferer; and then 
she hurries to a distant chamber and locks 
herself in alone. She falls upon her knees, 
she pours forth the anguish of her soul ; 
she prays for divine assistance and support. 
She prays for life and health for those who 
are dearer to her than her own life. And 
her prayer is answered; she feels comfort 
and strength to perform her duties. She 
trusts in the goodness of God. She thanks 
him for health, and a good, unimpaired con- 
stitution so important to her now in per- 
forming her active duties. She thanks him 
for the little competence, which enables 
her to furnish all necessary comforts to 
those she loves. She thanks him for her 
thorough education and accomplishments, 
as things on which she can safely depend 
for future support for herself and invalid 
daughter, should God see fit, O! thought 
of agony, to deprive her of her beloved 
husband. 

She cannot banish deep anxiety, and 
wearing, heart felt care, but she neglects no 
duty, and is enabled in the presence of the 
sick to wear that hopeful aspect, which it is 
so important they should see in those dtound 
them. 

And in the midst of her troubles she is 
not without comforts; her servants are de- 
voted to her, and everything in their de- 
partmentis well and promptly done. ‘There 
is little cooking to be sure, but the neat in- 
telligent cook makes an. excellent assistant 
nurse, and is proud and happy to be so 
trusted and employed, while the little girl 
who is inconsolable for the effects of her 
carelessness, is grateful for being permitted 
to be of use. ‘‘ Of all the ladies I ever liv- 
ed with,” said Mrs. Ritter, ‘Mrs. Butler 
stands at the tip-top. Why, she keeps 
herself as neat as ‘apink, though she’s here 
there, and,every where. I never see any 
body in my life that could live with so lit- 
tle sleep or so little eating, and keep well. 
I never see any body that could keep down 
their feelings, and smile so with the heart- 
ache underneath, and be every where just 
when she’s wanted, and do every thing ex- 
actly in the very best way, without any fuss 
at all like her.” 

“How kind she is,” said little Mary. 
“‘T would go upon my knees to kiss one of 
her little fingers. And how she clutched 
that good Doctor’s arm, and looked with all 
her eyes into his face when he said that 
perhaps they could cure little Carry at the 
Hospital or Infirmary or some such place. 
She has looked happier ever since.” 

“Yes, but it will be a monstrous ex- 
pense.”’ 

‘She won’t mind that a pin.” 

“The Doctors think her husband will 
get well after a while; but I understand he 
will lose the best part of his practice from 
offending Alderman Winters. The alder- 
man is a wonderfully persevering man, and 
never stops when he gets a going about any 
thing. I should not wonder if Dr. Butler 
had to leave the city, which would be a pity 
on account of the old lady and the baby.”’ 

“If they go, I'll go too,” said Mary. 
“‘T would sleep in a shed, and live ona 
crust of bread to be near Mrs. Butler 
And pray Mrs. Ritter teach me how to cook; 
and wash and iron. I may one of these 
days be the only servant she has, and if 
there ever was a good, faithful servant, I 
will be that one to Mr. Butler.’’ 

It has not been our intention to give a 
long or continued history of Emily Marsh . 
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but only occasional glimpses to show the 
workings of certain principles and modes of 
thinking. Her prospect at the present 
time looks rather dark and discouraging ; 
but we will leave her to manage her own af- 
fairs for the present. In the next and last 
chapter, we will take a glimpse at her after 
several years had elapsed, and thus take our 
leave of her and her family. 8. 8. A. 











"Parental. 


THE MOTHER OF THE REY. 
GEORGE BEECHER. 


The humble, weary and anxious toils of 
the nursery, sometimes need glimpses of 
the future, to impart to them their true dig- 
nity and value. Let any mother who feels 
that she is of small value, and that her du- 
ties and cares are of little account, ponder 
over such incidents as these. 

On the east end of Long Island, is one 
of the most secluded spots in this country, 
more than 30 years ago, a mother, whose 
rare intellectual and moral endowments 
‘ were known to but few, made this simple 
record : 

“This morning I rose very early to pray 
for my children; and especially that my 
sons may be ministers and missionaries of 
Jesus Christ.” sy 

A number of years after, a friend who 
* was present, thus describes this mother’s 
dying hour: ‘Owing to extreme weak- 
ness, her mind wandered and her conver- 
sation was broken; but as she entered the 
valley of the shadow of death, her soul 
lighted up and gilded its darkness. She 
made a feeling and. most appropriate prayer, 
and told her husband that her views and 
anticipations had been such, that she could 
scarcely sustain them; and that if they had 
been increased, she should have been over- 
whelmed ; that her Saviour had blest her 
with constant peace, and that through all 
her sickness, she had never prayed for life. 
She dedicated her five sons to God as min- 
isters and missionaries of Jesus Christ, and 
said that her greatest desire was, that her 
children might be trained up for God. 

‘* She spoke with joy of the advancement 
of the kingdom of Christ, and of the glo- 
rious day now ushering in. She attempted 
to speak to her children, but was so ex- 
hausted, and their cries and sobs were such, 
that she could say but little. Her husband 
then made a prayer, in which he gave her 
back to God, and dedicated all they held in 
common, to him, She then fell into a 
sweet sleep, from which she awoke in 
heaven.’’ 

The prayers of this mother have been 
answered. All her eight children have 
been “ trained up for God.” Her five sons 
are all ‘‘ ministers and missionaries of Je- 
sus Christ.” And the late Rev. George 
Beecher is the first of her offspring whom 
she has welcomed to heaven. 

The following edifying paragraph is ex- 
tracted from a letter by the late Rev. George 
Beecher, dated Batavia, 1845. 

“When I gave myself to the service of 
Christ, I relinquished ambition and its re- 
wards, for the higher honor of serving Him. 
I relinquished all right or desire to amass 
wealth, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of earth. 
Were I willing to live for myself, to seek 
honor and reputation from men, and to ob- 
tain an abundance of this world’s goods, I 
believe I could secure them. I believe I 
could compete successfully with men of the 
world in the ranks of political aspiration. 
But I despise it. I despise all that can be 
offered, in comparison with the glory of 
‘turning many to righteousness.” 














Natural ‘History. 











ORIGINAL, 


LEARNING TO RIDE ON HORSE- 
BACK. 


Perhaps some of my readers think that 
I shall tell them about going to the riding 
school, where they have a great many 
horses, and a master to teach them to hold 
the reins and the whip, and how to sit 
straight on the horse. This is the way 
that city girls learn to ride, but we country 
girls learned it in a very different way, and 


you shall judge if it were not much pleas- 
anter. 











When I was quite a little girl, only seven 
years old, I went to spend three years with 
a dear uncle of mine in the country, be- 
cause my father and mother thought that 
the country air would make me strong and 
healthy. My uncle had a danghter three 
years older than I, whom I loved very 
dearly and she was my constant playmate 
and companion. 

One morning at the breakfast table my 
uncle said to us, ‘Girls I have got a pro- 
posal for you. If you will get up tomor- 
row morning, and be down stairs at six 
o’clock, | will give you a ride on horse- 
back. You know John rides the horse to 
the river every morning to water him, and 
if you please, I will have the side saddle 
put on, and one of you may ride down, and 
the other back. This will be agood chance, 
my little Fanny, for you to learn to ride.” 
Never was a child more delighted in the 
prospect of any pleasure, than I, at this 
promised ride. The next morning, before 
the sun was up I woke my cousin to know 
if it was not time to get up. We bothcon- 
cluded that we had better be too early than 
too late; and so, having dressed quicker 
than ever before, we hurried down stairs. 
We found John had just gone to saddle 
Charlie, which was the name of the horse, 
and he soon came leading him out of the 
stable. ‘‘ Charlie” was indeed a beautiful 
horse, I wish you could have seen him. 
He was beautifully shaped, of a snow white 
color, long tail and mane, as swift as a bird, 
but gentle as a lamb. 

While we were debating whether we 
should go and call my uncle, or let John 
go instead, to take care of us, the gentle- 
man in question appeared, ‘‘ Ho! ho! my 
little birds,”’ said he, ‘‘I did not expect to 
see you up so bright and early.” Then 
catching me in his arms he threw me on 
the saddle. Never had I been on a horse’s 
back before, and it seemed to me like the 
top of a church steeple, I was so far from 
the ground. I feared to have the horse 
move, lest I should tumble off, and begged 
my uncle to hold me on. He did so, hold- 
ing me with his left hand, and the bridle in 
his right. In this wayI rode some dis- 
tance growing less afraid every moment, | 
while my cousin Lucy walked along by my 
side. After a little while my uncle gave 
me the-reins, and told me I might go alone. 
if [ would not let Charlie go faster than a 
walk. This you may be sure I did not 
wish to do, for I had not yet got over being 
a little afraid. However, | clung fast to 
the pummels of the saddle, and bent over 
very much to keep from tumbling off. Upon” 
this Lucy said, “ Oh Fanny, you must learn 
to sit up straight or you never will ride 











well.” I tried to do so, but in vain, for my 
fear of falling made me relapse into the 
same position. ‘‘ Never mind,” said my 
uncle, “ you will soon learn, and now I 
think Luey had better ‘get on, for see we 
have come to the river.” At this place 
they had made a road down to the river, so 
that waggons could drive down to water 
their horses. 
put Lucy on, who being used to riding, 
rode fearlessly down tothe water. When 
Charlie had drank all he wanted, he turned 
round of his own accord, and galloped to- 
wards home. 

I have had very many rides since, but 
never did I enjoy one more than this first 
ride on old Charlie. NELL. 








Narrative. 








A SHIPWRECK SCENE, 


ON BOARD THE SHEFFIELD. 


Many of our readers are acquainted with 
the Rev. Dr. Cutler of Brooklyn, New 
York, who with Mrs. Cutler, spent several 
months in England last summer and au- 


tumn, on a visit for his health. They were, 


on their voyage homeward, exposed to-gox 
vere tempests; but ‘at length, after many 
sufferings, the vessel, the Sheffield of Liv- 
erpool, arrived within sight of land, and the 
passengers expected speedily to reach their 
home, when it struck, with one hundred 
and thirty persons on board, upon a shoal 
amidst furious breakers; and during eleven 
hours death seemed impending, without any 
hope of escape. The water was rapidly ris- 
ing; the ship was filling, and was gradual- 
ly settling in the sea and sand; and the 
passengers and crew were crowded togeth- 
er, driven at first from the ladies’ cabin, 
then from the aft-cabin; and at length re- 


My uncle took me off and , 


treating to the round-house and deck ; and 
seeing the sea every moment gaining on 
them. The boats would not hold half the 
persons on board ; nor were they launched, 
as the captain whisperingly told Dr. Cutler, 
the rush of the mass of the steerage passen- 
gers would create dreadful confusion, and 
probably cause all of them to be swamped. 
A steamboat was in search of them ; night 
came on; the vessel was beating fearfully ; 
the blue lights and signal rockets were. ex- 
pended all but one; and that was seen by 
the people in the steamer; who, at great 
risk to themselves, dashed forward, and 
brought deliverance ; so that not one per- 
son perished. 

It does not fall within our ordinary prov- 
ince to notice events of this nature; which, 
alas! are numerous, and oftentimes most 
awful; but the circumstances which occur- 
red in this case, during the solemn suspense 
between life and death, are so remarkable, 
that we think our readers will feel much 
interested in the following account of them, 
as related in a letter by our reverend friend 
before mentioned. The captain (C. W. 


Popham) appears to have been a devotedly | 


religious man, as well as an able officer. 
He had public worship twice on Sunday, 
and daily, morning and evening, in the la- 
dies’ cabin. The following is Dr. Cutler’s 
account of the occurrences after the ship 
struck : 

“IT was on deck when the ship struck. 
I immediately went down to my wife to af- 
ford her consolation. In a few minutes all 
the cabin passengers came in a body to the 
ladies’ cabin, and one of them called for 
prayer to Almighty God, The ship was 
then striking with great violence, and 
threatening almost imstant destruction. 
Kneeling round the table, we poured out 
our hearts toGod. When this prayer was 
beges, another was put up, and another. 
By this tim minds of all seemed more 
calm. We sat down, and some endeav- 
ored to encourage others with the hope of 
being rescued from the wreck. But most 
of the passengers were silent—revolving 
over the events which in the short space of 
an hour had taken place. 
again called for by some of the passengers, 
and it was offered with a fervency and with 
responses from many present, which it would 
be well to continue at all times. An hour 
had now elapsed. It was now proposed by 
our commander that we should take some 
refreshment: this was at first declined— 
many exclaiming, that they had no appetite 
for food. Some joints of meat were placed 
upon the table—but none, I think, partook 
of them ; the agitatiomof the ship requiring 
all our attention in order to keep our seats. 
We then arranged ourselves, the ladies on 
the sofas, and the gentlemen on the floor— 
and remained like persons awaiting a sum- 
mons to ascend the scaffold. It should be 
remarked, that after the first mental shock 
was past, a great degree of calmness was 
acquired by all in the cabin—and soon by 
all in the ship. Great pains had been taken 
from the commencement of the voyage, to 
furnish every person who was destitute, 
with the Bible; and every copy of a grant 
from the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty in London, brought on board by the 
writer, was given away. Many tracts were 
also given, and distributed throughout the 
ship. Divine service had been performed 
regularly in the cabin and in the steerage, 
the captain himself taking the prayers as 
priest in his own house. 

’** Again, there was among the passengers 
every form of religious profession; there 
were Churchmen, Presbyterians, Papists, 
Baptists, and Methodists. But from first 
to last, not a note of controversy had been 
heard. And I verily believe, that this ab- 
sence of contentions, this unity, peace and 
concord, had great weight with careless 
men, in inducing a belief in the truth of 
that religion which, under some form or 
other, all of us maintained. What a de- 
lightful prayer was that of our Saviour! 
“That they may all be one, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” To 
these two causes I am inclined to attribute 
the comparative tranquility which for ten 
hours out of twelve was visible. 

“But oh! who can reveal what was 
working under this visiblé composure? 
Who can describe the process of thought 
whiclt was resorted to in order to accommo- 
date the soul to existing circumstances? 
Much was perceptible in the expression of 
the countenance, and in the tones of the 











voice ; and the results of spiritual and in- 


Prayer was soon 





tellectual habits long formed were not ille- 
gible. From what sprang that ability to 
seize upon the consolation of religion, and 
to impart them to others, even while the 


‘very flesh was trembling on the bones? 


Whence sprang that female fortitude, which 
seemed hardly to desire the sympathy which 
was uttered or evinced? The previous life, 
the avowed principles and plain practice of 
every person, now brought forth its proper 
harvest. How true is it, that ‘‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
But whatever were their thoughts, I shall 
retain a high respect for all my fellow pas- 
sengers, on account of their self-possession 
throughout the whole of this awful night. 
I saw a gentleman return to the ladies’ 
cabin, after all were driven out by the wa- 
ter, to'recover some article of clothing for 
the servant of another passenger, who in 
the hurry had nothing on her head. And, 
at the last moments of agony, when the cap- 
tain came to take in his arms a lady to car- 
ry her on deck, I saw her insist on his tak- 
ing another lady, who, although unattended 
by any relative, was entitled to every re- 
spect. Indeed, it required sufferings like 
these to touch the deepest strings in the 
bosom of refined and cultivated minds. 

“ During the night, our excellent com- 
mander urged us to take refreshment. 
Bread, and wine and water, were handed 
round twice or three times at intervals ; and 
oh! how solemn, and to some of us how 
sacramental the refreshment. 

“* But previous to our removal to the up- 
per deck, in order to prepare us all, espe- 
cially the ladies, for the exposure, the cap- 
tain came down, and recommended that tea 
and bread should be prepared for us; and 
then, said he, turning to me, “ and then, 
sir, let us have prayers.” 

“* After partaking of this ‘last supper,” 
as we supposed, the 46th Psalm, the 130th 
and the 107th Psalm, and the 27th chapter 
of the Acts, were read; a hymn was sung, 
and prayers were offered. It will not ap- 
pear strange that after this, even cheerful- 
ness was in some measure acquired. It was 
now near midnight ; previous to this, how- 
ever, while the moments were slowly de- 
parting with a leaden step, one of the cler- 
gymen present selected from the Bible a 
text, and delivered a short but appropriate 
discourse, mingling the most pointed and 
personal application to his hearers, and es- 
pecially to all who had not yet publicly de- 
cided to be on the Lord’s side. The text 
was, “As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, (surely we were in a waste 
howling wilderness then,) even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”—John iii. 

“Tt was now drawing towards midnight, 
and we had all been driven from below to 
the upper deck. We sat in a dense mass, 
looking at each other, and at death, which 
was staring us in the face. Our captain 
was standing half-way down the companion 
ladder, that he might converse with one 
and another, whose sorrows found vent in 
words. 

“Tt was about this time that the captain 
invited the writer to go out with him and 
see the beauty of the night; and such a 
scene of sublimity and desolation I never 
beheld. The ship, stripped of its masts, 
lay weltering in the sea and in the sand, 
and appeared like the top of a long black 
tomb. On our right, (the night had clear- 
ed, and the moon was bright) appeared the 
shore of Long Island, about eight miles 
distant ; in front, those of Staten Island; 


and here we were in solitary possession of | 


an immense shoal covered with waves, in 
which a boat. could not live, and with no 
appearance of help. The moon was, in- 
deed, bright ; but it seemed only a torch to 
light us to the grave. Light-houses were 
sparkling at different points; the heavens 


were glittering over our heads; but its cold | 


wind compelled us to return to the round 
house for shelter, and for fellowship in af- 
fliction. It was now that the writer gave 
up all hope for life; and taking his seat 
beside one from whom he did not expect to 
be separated for a moment, even in death, 
(O what a bond is Christian affection be- 
tween man and wife!) he endeavored to 
reconcile himself and others to the will of 
God. 

“The first hour on the wreck was one 
of excitement, agitation, lamentation, and 
visible and audible suffering. The last 
hour was one of silent and heart-rendine 
but smothered, agony. *” 
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ot ille- |their minds; all had acquired fortitude ; 
lity to | perhaps from different sources; all were 
n, and | subdued, affectionate and respectful to each 
ile the | other. Social prayer, which had been re- 
bones? | sorted to again and again below deck, 
which | seemed now to be a dispensation which had 
‘which | passed away, and given place to that indi- 
us life, | vidual application to the Saviour of souls 
‘tice of | which immediately precedes death. Every 
proper | soul seemed wrapped in its own medita- 
tsoever } tions. 
reap.” * Our watches now told us that midnight 
I shal] | was past; and the ¢ide, which the captain 
»w pas- | had said, would go down and leave the ship 
session | dry in the cabin, continued to rise within, 
night. } while by the almanac it had been falling for 
ladies’ | two hours or more, outside the ship. Alas! 
the wa- | some of us knew that it was a tide, which, 
ing for | so far as we were concerned, would never 
who in | go down. One gentlemen observing his 
And, | watch to have run down, took his key to 
he cap- | wind it up, but suddenly stopped, and said, 
‘tocar- | “I shall have no further use for time,” and 
his tak- | replaced it in his pocket in its silent and 
ttended | death-like sleep. 
very re- ‘It was about this time that a steerage 
igs like } passenger on the deck, gave notice that an 
; in the f object in the distance appeared to be ap- 
ds. proaching. ‘There was a rush to that side 
at com- } of the ship, but nothing could be seen. The 
shment, } officers of the ship looked, but gave no en- 
handed } couragement. Shortly, this person again 
ls; and | made the same report; all eyes were again 
us how | employed, but in vain. A third exclama- 
tion was uttered; and now the captain placed 
the up- | himself where the best sight could be obtain- 
iH, espe- J ed, and after looking through his glass, ex- 
he cap- | pressed hope and then confidence. A few 
that tea | sparks were emitted from the dark mass, 
1s; and J.and a shout pealed from the deck, “ A 
id then, J steamer has arrived.” Who can tell what 
was felt at this moment? God grant that 
upper,” | none of the readers of this may ever know 
e 130th §j the transition which was then experienced. 
chapter “ Parents and children embraced; hus- 
as sung, fj bands and wives, nay, strangers were seen 
not ap- § clasping each other, and expressing and ut- 
heerful- J tering their awful joy. A young man 
It was § burst into the centre of the crowd, and said 
‘is, how- §f to the writer, ‘‘ Now let us praise God!” 
owly de- ff He rose and repeated the doxology, “ Praise 
he cler- § God, from whom all blessings flow ;” and 
Bible a J then arose a hymn of praise from one 
ropriate | hundred voices on that dark deck, accom- 
ited and f panied by the deep bass of the surrounding 
and es- | billows—which bore upwards the gushing 
licly de- } emotions of our hearts, and rendered to 
The text | Him to whom it was due the whole praise 
rpent in § ofour deliverance. In sixhours afterwards, 
a waste — we were at home.” <- 
nust the No blame attached to the captain, who 
hosoever had taken a pilot on board, and acted, 
‘ish, but § throughout the trying scene, in the most 
firm, judicious and exemplary manner. In 
nidnight, — acknowledging the gift of a Family Bible 
below to § presented by several of the passengers, af- 
ise mass, § ter their landing, in testimony of their grat- 
h, which § itude, he says :—‘‘ This Holy Book, as it 
- captain § is the most appropriate testimony which 
mpanion ff you, gentlemen, could have given of your 
with one ff approbation of my conduct, so, I assure 
1 vent in ff you, it is the most acceptable which I could 
have received. From early infancy, I have 
. captain | been taught to love, esteem and reverence 
him and } !tas the polar star of my course through 
1 such a f life, and the sheet anchor of my hopes 
I never } hereafter.”"—Christian Observer. 
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avored to I know an old man, who has a very pleas- 
he will of |) Mt and sensible face. He is very old, yet 
~ he always walks quite straight ; never turn- 
was one ‘2g to the right hand or the left. He car- 
ition, and | "és a scythe in his hand, with which he 
The last | ™ows down all before him. Houses, trees, 


t-rendine 


4 _ indeed all things this world contains, 
) fall down and crumble to pieces when he 








passes over them. He has a large bundle 
of books, full of instruction, good clothes, 
and food, aud every thing that can make us 
happy in his hand. He will give good 
things to all who catch and hold him. But 
he walks very fast, and if we are not quick, 
he will get away before we have time to 
speak to him ; or get any of the good things 
he gives, from him. And unless we do, 
many of us will not have clothes to wear, 
or food to eat, without begging them from 
others. And even if people are willing to 
give to us, which is not always the case, the 
things which we beg, or which are given to 
us, will never be as good as those which he 
has. He has only one lock of hair ; that 
is very long, and is on his forehead. If 
persons catch hold of it as soon as they see 
him, he will not be able to pass on without 
leaving them something to remember him 
by. But if he slips by, they may call as 
loud as they please, he will never turn 
back. Should you like to know the name 
of this pleasant old man? His name is 
Time. Always remember that you cannot 
be happy in this world or another, if you 
do not keep fast hold of time. If you waste 
your time at your week-day school, you will 
never grow wise. If you play in the Sab- 
bath School, you will not grow good. 
Make haste, and try to improve your time 
as well as you possibly can. Think good 
thoughts when you are alone. Attend to 
all the good things you read and hear. 
Speak good words, spend your time in 
teaching other children to be good. Learn 
every thing that is useful. Don’t waste 
any time. You know what is said in the 
New Testament about the man who hid his 
talent in the earth. Your time is a talent. 
Do not by wasting, hide it in the earth, but 
use it so that God will call you a good 
faithful servant. If you do not understand 
all this, ask your parents, ‘Gitercher, or 
some one else, to tell you ‘it means. 
Think a great deal about time. Think 
about this old man when you go to bed, 
and when you get up. Say in the morn- 
ing, I intend to keep fast hold of the old 
man’s lock to-day; and pray God to help 
you to improve your time. Say when you 
go to bed at night, have I let the old man 
pass me to-day? Or have I caught and 
held him fast? Have I wasted my time? 
If you have done so, pray to God to forgive 
you; and try very hard to do so no more. 
You all know that you may play at proper 
times, and your teachers and friends like to 
have you, but you know that you mast not 
play while they are teaching you. 
“Then listen children,” friendship sings, 
“ Seize fast his forelock gray, 
And pluck from his careering wings, 
A feather every day. 


Adorned with these, de his: e 
And bid him plough then a; 
For every furrow of old age, 
Shall be a line of grace. 


Start not ; old age is virtue’s prime, 
Most lovely she appears, 

Clad in the spoils of vanquished time, 
Down in the vale of years. 


Beyond the vale, in boundless bloom, 
The eternal mountains rise ; 
Virtue descends not to the tomb, 
Her rest is in the skies.” 
S. S. Messenger. 








Religion. | 


[WANT T0 BE AN ANGEL. 


A child sat in the door of a cottage at the 
close of asummer Sabbath. The twilight 
was fading, and as the shades of evening 
darkened, one after another of the stars 
stood in the sky and looked down on the 
child in his thoughtful mood. He was 
looking up at the stars and counting them 
as they came, till they were too many to be 
counted, and his eyes wandered all over 
the heavens, watching the bright worlds 
above. They looked just like “holes in 
the floor of heaven to let the glory through,” 
but he knew better. Yet he loved to look 
up there, and was so absorbed, that his 
mother called to him and said : 

** My son, what are you thinking of ?” 

He started as if suddenly roused from 
sleep, and answered : 

**T was thinking A 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I know you 
were thinking, but what were you thinking 
about 1” 

“‘ Oh,” said he, and his little eyes spark- 
led with the thought, “ I want to be an 
angel.” 














“‘ And why, my son, would you be an 
angel ?” 

‘t Heaven is up there, is it not, mother ; 
and there the angels live and love God, and 
are happy; I do wish I was good and God 
would take me there, and let me wait on 
him forever.” 

The mother called him to her knee, and 
he leaned on her bosom and wept. She 
wept too, and smoothed the soft hair of his 
head as he stood there, and kissed his fore- 
head, and then told him if he would give 
his heart to God now while he was young, 
that the Saviour would forgive all his sins 
and take him to heaven when he died, and 
he would then be with God forever. 

His young heart was comforted. 
knelt at his mother’s side and said : 


“ Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 
Wash me in thy precious blood, 
I, thy little lamb would be, 
Help me, Lord, to look to thee.” 


The mother took the young child to his 
chamber and soon he was asleep, dreaming 
perhaps of angels and heaven. A few 
months afterwards sickness was on him, 
and the light of that cottage, the joy of that 
mother’s heart went out. He breathed his 
last in her arms, and as he took her parting 
kiss, he whispered in her ear: 

‘*T am going to be an angel.” 

That is a very simple story, and it is just 
the way I have felt a thousand times. 
I have looked at the heavens, and giving 
up to the child’s thought that there are the 
blest, 1 have wished that I might be one of 
their company; done with sin; and a 
bright career of holiness and glory begun, 
to be ended never. 

And it looks so lovely there, where God 
is, and the sunshine of his smile beams with 
matchless radiance on every heart, and love 
reigns through the realms of glory, and 
each strives with each tosee which shall do 
the most for each other’s bliss, that my 
heart goes up there as to a resting-place, 
where sorrow cannot enter, and joy flows 
perennially from every soul. 

**T feel at such times just like the child 
in the cottage door; just like the man of 
old who sighed for the wings of a dove, that 
he might fly away. 

Yet;-were it not for sin, this would be as 
bright and fair a world as that. God would 
be here as when in the morning of its be- 
ing He walked in the garden with his 
friend, and smiled on him with parental 
love. The angels would be here, our com- 
panions and guides. Earth would be heav- 
en, paradise as it was, when sin was not. 

Then to be happy here, we must be ho- 
ly. And the holier we are the happier. 
And when we are released from sin, and by 
the merits and mercy of the Saviour, are 
introduced to the courts above, we shall be 
as the angels, holy, happy, rejoicing always 
with God.——Mother’s Magazine. 


A CONVERTED JEW. 


A New York correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Watchman gives the following inter- 
esting particulars in relation to a young 
man, who is a member of one of the New 
York Baptist churches, who was born in 
Breslau, his parents being persons of wealth 
and influence in the Jewish community. 
Some years ago he left his home for Eng- 
land, and after remaining there for some 
time, he sailed for America, and neglected 
to inform his parents. His father came to 
England in search of him, but Was inform- 
ed that he had sailed for home, and the fa- 
ther having heard that a vessel had been 
lost about that time gave him up for lost. 
So strong was the affection of his mother 
for him, that she was taken sick in conse- 
quence of the supposed loss of her son, and 
has continued in a feeble state of health 
ever since: Upon his conversion to Chris- 
tianity he immediately wrote home, and has 
since received from that mother a long and 
affectionate reply. It seems that she was 
sick im.bed, sinking under her affliction, 
and her mother’s heart yearning over her 
poor lost boy. At length, a letter arrives. 
Upon being told it is from her son, she 
faints and continues insensible for some 
time. In the mean time a grown up 
daughter reads it, and is alarmed and thun- 
derstruck with the news that her brother 
had renounced the religion of his fathers, 
and become a Christian. The sister is so 
overwhelmed with terror and alarm, that 
she can scarce maintain her composure, 
supposing that the dreadful intelligence, 
will at once bring down the gray hairs of 


He 





thing.” 


her mother with sorrow to the grave. At 
length the mother revives, and with the 
greatest composure says she is now ready to 
hear the letter from herlong lost boy. The 
daughter proceeds, byt fearful of the conse- 
quences, in the present weak state of her 
mother, omits that portion giving an account 
of his conversion. The watchful eye of the 
mother fixed upon the countenance of the 
daughter, notices the omission, and says— 
“My daughter, you have not read the 


Whole of that letter; do not deceive me; 


let me hear it all; I am now calm and 
composed, I have heard from my son and 
he is yet alive, and I am prepared for any 
The daughter then read the whole, 
but instead of that fearful emotion she an- 
ticipated at the dreadful intelligence, the 
mother continued calm and silent to the 
close and a little after, and then, what think 
you was her remark? Wiping a tear that 
started from her eyes, she said—‘‘ Well, I 
am not surprised. I have thought ever since 
he was a boy, that he would one day burst 
the bands that bound him!” 

The mother immediately revived, and 
wrote to her son a beautiful and affectionate 
letter in Hebrew, which, said brother T. I 
nave seen, and heard translated, and_from 
it, I have no doubt, that for years that moth- 
er has been a believer in Jesus Christ the 
Messiah, “‘ but secretly, for fear of the 
Jews.’’—Christian Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 


A SUNDAY SCHOLAR IN LONDON. 


A gentleman in London, speaking of a 
Sabbath School in that city, says, ‘One 
Sunday as I attended in my turn as visitor, 
a woman came in to return thanks for the 
care which had been taken of her daugh- 
ter, who was then about to leave the school. 

“J hope,”. said I, “your daughter has 
profited by what she learned here, and that 
you find her improved.”’ 

‘*She has, indeed, sir, learned to read 
very well; and she has read her Bible, and 
I trust has not read it in vain.” 

On being further questioned, she said, 
“T hope, sir, her father and I shall have 
reason to bless God to all eternity, for hav- 
ing sent her to this school. My husband 
was a man much addicted to idle company; 
and, of course, drunkenness and other vices ; 
he used to come home in so bad a temper, 
that I dared not remonstrate with him, or 
interfere with him at all, his passion used 
to rise to such a height. Though in a pro- 
fitable course of industry, he seldom, at the 
end of the week, brought me home suffi- 
cient to maintain me and my little girl. 
Of her he was very fond, and I often used 
to employ her to soothe his violence, and 
to endeavor to moderate the tyranny and 
cruelty with which he treated us. In the 
meantime we sent Mary to the school. She 
soon began to reprove him, in the mildest 
and most gentle manner, for his oaths and 
imprecations, which he often uttered, but 
without effect. One Sunday, however, he 
had spent most part of the day drinking 
with his idle associates, and returned home 
to dinner much heated with liquor; his 
temper, as usual, was savage, and his lan- 
guage blasphemous. The little girl seem- 
ed to shudder at his words, and turning to 
him, she said, ‘‘ Ah! my dear father, if 
you knew how wicked it is to say such bad 
words, I am sure you would not say them.” 
These simple words struck home to his 
heart, he left us, and remained by himself 
the whole evening. Next morning he went 
out early; we did not dare to ask him 
whither he was going; he returned to 
breakfast, and brought some butter and oth- 
er things along with him; I was astonished. 

He left home again, and returned to din- 
ner, with some meat which he bought for 
us. This continued for some time, but I 
was afraid to make any remark, or to ask 
him concerning his change of conduct ; he 
constantly brought me the largest part of 
his earnings, and now, for a year and a 
half, I have found him sober, regular and af- 
fectionate ; mild in his temper, and kind 
in his demeanor. He has since that time 
regularly attended. public worship, and 
shows a concern for the great things of 
eternity, by a constant study of the sacred 
Scriptures. The attention and dutiful af- 
fection of Mary, ever since she was blessed 
with your instruction, have manifested the 
importance of those principles which she 

















was taught here; I have become sensible 
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of their value myself, and how happy this 
institution has made a poor family, whom 
it found wandering in the ways of ignorance 
and vice !”—S. S. Advocate. 








Editorial. 


THE SOWER. 

One day Jesus went out and sat down by the 
sea; and a great many people came running to- 
gether where he was. Then he went into a 
ship, so that he could more conveniently speak 
to them, as they stood on the shore. And he 
spoke to them in parables. A parable is a com- 
parison of spiritual things with sensible things, 
or things that can be seen, or perceived by any 
of the senses. 

Jesus told the people that a man went out to 
sow seed in his field; and as he sowed, some of 
the seed fell by the side of the road, where the 
ground was hard, and it was trodden down by 
the people that passed along, and the birds came 
and picked it up. Some of it fell on stony 
ground, where there was but little earth on the 
top of the stones; and the ground being wet, 
and the stones making it warm, it sprung up 
first of all, and appeared very rank; but when 
the weather grew warm, aud the sun beat down 
hard upon it, it wilted and died. Some seed 
fell among the briars and thorns that were about 
the fences and edges -of the field ; and the bri- 
ars grew up with the wheat, so that it yiclded 
nothing. But some of, the seed fell into good 
ground, and grew, and brought a good crop of 
grain. 

Afterwards, Jesus explained this parable to 
his disciples ; and so we will explain it to our 
young readers, in language that they can un- 
derstand. 

The sower is the minister, or any one who 
makes known to others, the truths of God’s 
word. Your parents and Sabbath School teach- 
ers are sowers to you; and what they teach you 
avout religion is the seed. Your mind and heart 
are the ground. On the side of the road, where 
people walk, the ground is trodden hard, so that 
there is no place for the seed; and when it falls 
there, it lies on the top of thé ground, till the 
birds light down aud pick it up. A great many 
children are like this hard ground, so careless 
that their parents, ministers, or teachers cannot 
gain their attention long enough to make them 
understand and feel the truth. They do not try 
to understand or remember it. Their minds are 
like the wayside, open to everything around 
them. If there is a noise in any part of the 
house, when ‘they are at Sabbath School or 
meeting, they must turn round to see what it is, 
If any one comes in, they must look and see 
who it is. At family.worship, they must needs 
look out of the window, to see Who is passing. 
And, when no such things attract their atten- 
tion, they must be at play with their fingers, or 
their dlothes, or their hats, or their buttons, or 
books ; and sometimes they have their pockets 
full of old buttons, and old rusty nails, and 
keep their hands in them, to make a jingling ; 
or, perhaps, they carry nuts, fruit, or cakes to 
eat. So their attention is taken up, and they go 
away-as ignorant as they came. In this way, 
the wicked one catches away the seed before it 
has begun to grow. Such children will never 
profit by the instruction they receive. Every 
good thing they hear, will be like the seed sown 
upon the hard ground, and left for the fowls to 
pick up. The seed cannot spring up, if it is not 
received into the ground, and nourished by 
warmth and moisture. So, if we do not pay at- 
tention to what we hear, and think about it, and 
understand it, and feel and act accordingly, it 
will do us no good. 

You have seen in the fields a flat rock, with 
a little earth spread thinly over the top of it. If 
you sow seed on it, when the earth is moist, it 
wil? spring up very quick; but. when the sun 
comes out hot, it willall wilt away. This repre- 
sents the way that many people hear the word 
of God. A great many children in the Sabbath 
School are all attention, when their teachers 
talk to them. Their hearts are tender. When 
their teachers talk to them, they will weep, and 
say they want to be Christians. Their teachers 
are encouraged, and begin to hope that their 
hearts have been changed. But they soon lose 
their serious feelings, and become as careless as 
ever. Sometimes, they go farther, and keep up 
secret prayer for some time, and read the Bible, 
and think about religion, till they begin to think 








they are Christians indeed. Sometimes they 
will go so far as to join the church. But, hav- 
ing never really loved serious things,they soon get 
tired of them, and think them tasteless and dull. 
It is too much trouble for them to attend to the 
duties of religion, and so they leave off prayer 
altogether. These are stony ground hearers. 
When the farmer sows his grain, some of it 


| falls among the briars and weeds, along the 


sides of the field, by the fences, and in the cor- 
ners. As the ground is not as hard there as it 
was by the wayside, some of the seeds‘take root, 
and grow up with slender stalks among the 
thorns; but the briars and weeds keep it so 
much in the shade, and take up so much of the 
richness of the ground, that it bears no grain. 
So it is, with many children of the Sabbath 
School. They pay some attention to their les- 
sons, and listen to what their teachers say, bnt 
their minds are so full of play, and they are 
thinking so much of their childish sports and 
youthful pleasures, and of what they will do 
when the Sabbath is gone, or when they grow 
up, that the truth takes no hold of their minds. 
They remember some things that they bear, and 
perhaps are so far influenced by them as not to 
become openly wicked ; yet, their hearts are not 
affected. They do not become pious. The 
thorns choke the seed. 

The farmer prepares his ground with great 
care, before he sows his seed, so as to break it 
up and make it mellow. The gardener digs up 
the earth with his spade. Then, with his rake, 
he breaks it fine, rakes out the stones and hard 
lumps, and makes it soft andmellow. Then the 
seed will grow. So must our minds and hearts 
be prepared to receive God’s word. Our minds 
must be in a teachable frame. We must be 
willing to learn, and willing to believe what the 
word of God teaches. We must be attentive to 
instruction, and willing to study, in orde®to un- 
derstand God’s word ; for, as the seed will not 
spring up without being first received into the 
ground, so the truth will not affect the heart, un- 
less it is understood. And, as the ground must 
be mellow, when the seed is sown, your hearts 
must be tender, and easily made to feel, when 
we read or hear the word of God. This is the 
good ground. 

The fruit brought forth by the good”seed, is 
the effect which the word of God has upon the 
heart, when it is so prepared. It makes us bet- 
ter, and we show it in our lives. The fruit of 
the good seed in children, are love to God, de- 
light in serious things, prayer, obedience to pa- 
rents, gentleness toward other children, a peace- 
able spirit, a mild temper, and a disposition to be 


good, and to make others happy. A fine ¢luster, 
truly, like those grapes that the spies brought 
from the promised land. Rn. 
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A PLEASING, SIGHT. 


We never witnessed a more pleasing sight 
than that of Wednesday evening, April 9, in 
which the large double room in the Pastor’s 
house of Park street Church, was filled with la- 
dies and gentlemen, who assembled totestify 
their respect and affection to their Pastor and 
his family—and they brought with them sub- 
stantial tokens of their regard, in a great variety 
of articles, useful, ornamental and elegant in ap- 
pearance, too numerous to particularize. It was 
a sudden, spontaneous movement, and the fami- 
ly were taken by surprise, not expecting such a 
thing, until the articles were poured into the 
house in the afternoon. The exquisite pleasure 
of doing good was depicted on every counte- 
nance; young men and maidens, parents and 
children, all felt and expressed their gratifica- 
tion. A Hymn, written for the occasion by a 
young lady, was sung; when the Pastor in a few 
brief remarks, expressed his heartfelt emotions 
of gratitude and pleasure at this unexpected evi- 
dence of the affection and confidence of his be- 
loved flock; asking a continuance of their 
prayers and co-operation in his great and re- 
sponsible work of the ministry among ,thém, he 
closed with a prayer, for the Divine blessing. 


The following is the Hymn above alluded to. 


TO OUR PASTOR. 
With joy we greet thee, and with love, 
Our faithful, constant friend ; 
May God smile on us from above, 
His gracious Spirit lend. 
As once we wandered o’er the plain, 
With no kind shepherd nigh ; 
We prayed, and prayed, and prayed again, 
And Jesus heard our cry. 





He sent thee then our steps to lead, 
And to direct our hands: 

This charge thou’st kept; the sheep to feed, 
Nor e’er forgot the lambs. 


In times of sorrow and of joy, 
Of quiet, and of fear, 

When pleasures rise, when griefs annoy, 
Still steadfast, ever near. 


(God bless thy partner at thy side, 
The sharer of thy cares ; 

Long may she in thy smile abide, 
As one whom goodness spares. 


And may His covenant embrace 
The children of thy love; 

Here may they live upon His grace, 
And reign with Him above.) 


Still may thy “bow abide in strength,” 
And we thy people be ; 

Till God shall call thee home at length, 
His face in Heaven to see. 


We pray that thou in endless day 
A glorious gem may’st shine ; 
While we around with milder ray, 
Show forth the grace divine. 


This night we pledge ourselves anew, 
By prayer to stay thy hands: 

Our hearts, close linked, may angels view, 
In love’s enduring bands. 





~ Daviety ee 


COL. CROCKET IN A QUANDARY, 

“T never byt once,” said the Colonel, * was in 
what I call a real genuine quandary. It was 
during my electioneering campaign tor Congress, 
at which time I strolled about in the woods, so 
particularly pestered by politics, that I forgot my 
rifle. Any one may forget his rifle, you know ; 
but it isn’t every man cammake amends for his 
forgetfulness by his i tive faculties, I guess. 
It chanced, as 4 was strolling along, considering 
deep in con ionals, the first thing that took 
my fancy was the sna of some young bears, 
which proceeded from a hollow tree, the entrance 
being more forty feet from the ground. I 
mounted th , but soon found that I could 
not reach the cubs with my hands, so I went feet 
foremost, to see if I could not draw them out 
with my toes. I hung on to the top of a hole, 
straining with all my might to reach them, until 
at last my hands slipped and down I went more 
than twenty feet, to the bottom of that black 
hole, and there I found myself hip deep ina 
family of bears. 

I soon found that I might as well undertake to 
climb up the greased part of a rainbow as to get 
back, the hole in the tree being so large, and its 
sides so smooth and slippery from the rain. 
Now this was a real genuine, regular quandary. 
If so be IT was to shout, it would have been 
doubtful whether they would hear me at the set- 
tlement; and if they did hear me, the story 
would ruin my election as they were a quantity 
too cute to vote for 4 man that had ventured into 
aplace that he couldn’t get himself out of. 
Well, now, while I was calculating whether it 
was best to shout for help, or to wait in the hole 
until after the election, I heard a fumbling and 
grumbling over my head, and looking up I saw 
the old bear coming down stern foremost upon 
me. My motto is always “go ahead!” and as 
soon as she had lowered herself within my reach, 
I got a tight grip of her tail in my left hand, 
and with my little buckhorn hafted penknife in 
the other, 1 commenced spurring her forward— 
I'll be shot if ever a member of Congress rose 
quicker in the world thanI did. She took me 
out in the shake of a lamb’s tail.” 


NUMBERING HAIRS. 


There is a moral in the story of the boy, who, 
when the microscope first revealed to him the 
minute and wondrous structure of one of his 
hairs, was surprised and pained at not finding 
the number upon it; he had believed literally 
that the hairs of his head were all “ numbered ;” 
and being of a shy nature, he would not ask any 
explanation, but allowed his faith in the Bible to 
be seriously impaired. 

Children should inquire, and parents should be 
willing to explain difficult passages in the Bible, 
and thus enlighten the young mind in the truths 
of the Scriptures. 
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FEMALE SHEARING. 


A correspondent of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, at Paris, relates the following instance of 
barbarism :—At Caen, but a short distance from 
Rouen, there is a market, whither young girls 
resort, and stand hour after hour with their flow- 
ing hair, rich and glossy, deriving additional 
lustre from the contrast with their naked shoul- 
ders. This is the resort of merchant barbers, 
some of whom come even from England. The 
merchants pass along among them, examining 
the color, texture, evenness, and other qualities 
of the beautiful fleece, haggle for a sou, and 
finally buy. The hair, then, after being cut as 
closely as possible to the head, is weighed and 
paid for, and the girl goes home to prepare for 
another shearing, or perhaps to purchase a hus- 
band with her money. An American girl pre- 
fers to let her hair turn to silver on her own 
head, or if it must be cut off, to enjoy the crop 
herself.” 











CURIOUS FULFILMENT OF A PROMISE. 

An English gentleman, on a Sunday evening 
of last summer, drove out to Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, and on arriving at the gate was refused ad- 


_ mission,not having a proprietor’s ticket. “I am 


a stranger,” he said, “ and don’t like to go back 
without seeing the place. And you may as well 
admit me, for my health is going, and if I fancy 
a spot, Pll come and lay my bones here!” The 
quiet seriousness with which this quaint argu- 
ment was urged, pleased the gate-keeper, and 
he drew bolt, and let the pleader in. He drove 
about till the twilight, and, on passing out, 
thanked the keeper very feelingly, and said he 
should keep his promise. A few days ago, a 
gentleman called with a description of a particu- 
lar spot in the Cemetery, identified and purchas- 
ed it, mentioning that the remains of an English 
gentleman were on their way from Palermo for 
burial there. He was the subject of the inci- 
dent just related. Before his death he had re- 
corded his promise to the gate-keeper, and given 
orders for his removal to the place he had chosen, 
requesting that the fulfilment of his promise 
might be mentioned as he should pass through 
the gate! His remains are expected daily. 

[MV Y. Mirror. 
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SILENCE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


One of the most striking things is the silence 
of the prairies. Itis absolutely awful. At night 
when the moon has gone down and the stars are 
all out, to stand in the centre of one of these 
mammoth plains, and mark the deep, unbroken 
silence that surrounds you, is sublimely impres- 
sive. I never witnessed any effect like it. - Not 
a solitary sound can be heard—no insect, no 
bird, no beast, no human voice, or step—but all 
is one vast space of grand and fearful silence. 
Such a spot, far from the busy haunts of congre- 
gated multitudes, becomes to the good man like 


the glorious Bethel where the journeying patri- 
arch slept. 





Remarks.—Set a value upon the smallest 
morsels of knowledge. 


Ease is a flower that never grows in the 
world’s garden. 











Poetry. 
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JESUS WELCOMED INTO JERUSALEM. 


“ And a very great multitude spread their gar 
ments, in the way; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strewed them in the way.’ 
Matt. xxi. 8. 5. 


“ How sweet the infant song, 
As to the city’s gate, 

The blessed Jesus rode along, 
In humble, peaceful state. 


Hosannas filled the air, 
And branches strewed the plain! 
And thus, like welcome they prepare 
Within the Jewish fane. 


Such be his welcome here: 
And such the hymn we raise, 
Till all the young for Christ appear, 
And thus perfect his praise. 


Then from all infant tongues, 
Shall praise be lisped in love; 

Then shall their sweetest, noblest songs, 
Be joined with those above.” 





ORIGINAL. 


LINES, 


Suggested by an incident which really. occurred, i 


not very long since. 
*T was noonday—when the sun’s bright ray 
Was beaming bright and clear, 
That on a couch unconscious lay 
A child, most fair and dear. 


Day after day, untiring care, 
Watched o’er that little form, 

In which, a heart so pure and rare, 
Still coursed the life-blood warm. 


But now—death’s shadow stealing on, 
O’er shaded quite his sight— 

And calmly then that little one, 
Supposed that it was night. 


“Good night, my father, are you there, 
It is too dark to see ; 

But while I say my little prayer, 
Will you come near to me.” 


And faintly then the words he said, 
As faintly there he lay. 

But e’er that “little, prayer” was made, 
He breathed his lifeaway. EsTeLie 
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